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THE OFFICE OF THE ANCIENT HISTORIAN 1 



By William Scott Ferguson 
Harvard University 



A distinguished scholar has recently affirmed and reaffirmed that 
"ancient history is and can be nothing but the interpretation of the 
remains of antiquity which have come down to us." This definition 
seems at first sight generous enough; for what more can a modest 
historian demand than all the extant materials, and the liberty to 
interpret them as he pleases ? But on closer scrutiny it satisfies less. 
For it is a definition that kills with kindness. In giving everything 
it gives nothing. The interpretation of the literary remains belongs, 
of course, to the philologue, and the interpretation of the material 
remains to the archaeologist; so that the historian runs the risk of 
being a king without a kingdom. 

"If you see two cows lying in a field," said Pat 6 adctvaTos, "and 
one of them is standing up, that's a bull." The "standing up," 
which, it appears, betrayed the sex, may in the application consist 
in one man's professing philology and archaeology in combination; 
and there are doubtless some arrogant persons to whom the definition 
on this showing is satisfactory. As for me, I confess to no desire to 
acquire or to urge others to acquire the united skill and knowledge 
of two such learned groups of men. Besides, this view of the matter 
makes ancient history an obsolete science or art, discarded through 
the wise and irresistible progress of specialization — a conclusion in 
which I can hardly be expected to concur. 

The definition already quoted, which was enunciated by Eduard 
Schwartz in his necrologies of Mommsen and Usener, includes both 
too little and too much. It includes too little because it can be said 
with almost equal truth that the ancient historian is concerned 
mainly with the products of antiquity which have not come down to 

1 An address delivered as president of the Harvard Classical Club at its opening 
meeting in the academic year 1909-10. 
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us — with the lost remains, so to speak. He has not simply to deter- 
mine the precise meaning of a text; he has to see also what the text 
implies — what its context and background is. He has constantly 
to reach beyond the extant text to the lost original, and to reconstruct 
its context and background. He has to piece together the usually 
more or less decomposed fragments of a dismembered work — tore- 
store, for example,the^4 tthis of Philochorus from the excerpts preserved 
in the later compilations and lexicons. He has to see not simply 
the details of a stoa on the agora of Corinth or Delos, but to infer 
from it the purpose it once served, the life which once surrounded it. 
He should not simply scrutinize the obverse and reverse, the weight 
and purity, of coins; he should try to gather from their provenience 
and number the direction or extent of the commerce they served. 
He must not simply trace in our records the growth of individual 
institutions; he must create or recreate the entire system of public 
law of a people, and deal with this — his own creation — as with a 
traditional datum. He must not simply ascertain the acts of public 
men; he must abstract from their acts their leading ideas and seek 
thus to define their personalities. "Les absents," as the French say, 
"ont toujours tort." It is one function of the historian to prove this 
proverb wrong. 

Much of the historian's work consists in the preparation of mate- 
rials. Of these some lie ready at hand in the beginning; others he 
must himself procure by hard philological and archaeological labor. 
The greater part, however, is furnished to him by the philologues 
and the archaeologists. What, for example, did he possess for his 
construction of pre-Homeric Greece before the excavations of Schlie- 
mann, Doerpfeld, and Evans? How crooked and bad was the 
lumber for what we may term the windows of his Greek house — the 
ideas of the political philosophers — before the work of Diels, von 
Arnim, Wilamowitz, and other philologues ? But the historian must 
be more than a carpenter simply. He must go with the archaeologist 
and the philologue, figuratively speaking, into their common forest, 
and become with them a lumberman and sawyer. Otherwise, he 
cannot pick and choose his materials with discretion; he cannot know 
that the timber he gets is the best available. He may know how to 
build, but what he builds is a structure like Ferrero's Greatness and 
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Decline of Rome. The ancient historian who does not know the meth- 
ods of philology and the nature of archaeological evidence, who can- 
not, on occasion, solve a philological or archaeological problem for 
himself, is at the mercy of his authorities or his own caprices. He 
is in spirit a sophist, and it is difficult to see how he can escape the 
conviction that history is merely the fable convemte. 

The real condition seems to me to be clearly this — that the classical 
philologue, archaeologist, and historian are fellow-workmen in so 
far as the preparation of their materials is concerned. The source 
from which they draw is in each case the same; and where there is a 
certain specialization, as, for example, in textual work, excavating, 
and chronology, the service they render is a common service. All 
are alike interested in the adequate classification and the speedy 
increase of the common stock of materials. 

It it not my business to define the peculiar function of the philo- 
logue, though for the sake of distinguishing that of the historian I shall 
take the liberty of saying that to me it seems to be "literary interpre- 
tation." The historian has no obligation to try to rival Sellar's 
Roman Poets, Norden's Antike Kunstprosa, Heinze's Vergils epische 
Technik, or Wilamowitz' Euripides Herakles. For the same reason 
I shall take the liberty of saying that to me the peculiar function of 
the archaeologist seems to be the interpretation — historical and aes- 
thetic — of the material objects of ancient civilization, and in particular 
those of distinct artistic or architectural value. The historian has 
no obligation to try to rival Furtwangler's Meisterwerke, Doerpfeld's 
Griechische Theater, or Collignon's Sculpture Grecque. Hence I 
am bound to affirm from this point of view that the definition which 
has served us thus far as a text includes too much when it leaves to 
the ancient historian this kind of interpretation. 

I should like to convey my conception of the office of the ancient 
historian by three illustrations: (1) The Parthenon excites the interest 
of the historian quite as much as it does that of the archaeologist; 
but he is not concerned with its proportions, the relation between 
the height and thickness of the columns, the effect of the use of Ionic 
and Doric capitals, the composition of the pediment groups, or the 
technique of the individual figures. To ascertain in detail the excel- 
lences which determine for it its high place among the temples of 
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antiquity is not his business. Here he accepts the rating of his col- 
league in archaeology; but, its architectural eminence being once 
conceded, it becomes a factor for him to reckon with, not as enabling 
him to solve the personality and determine the characteristics of the 
sculptor Phidias and the architect Ictinus — for this again is the archae- 
ologist's work — but as an expression of the artistic capacity of the 
Athenians, as a focus, so to speak, of the religious life of the community, 
and as a product of the building-policy and a revelation of the ideal 
interests of Pericles. (2) The historian is concerned, of course, with 
Ovid, but he is not concerned with his style and personality per se. 
These, as determined for him by the philologue, have historical value 
in so far as they typify or adumbrate the literary power of the Augus- 
tan age. He does not seek to measure the skill with which Ovid 
interprets or betrays the life and ideas of his society: he seeks to use 
this revelation to deepen his understanding of the habits and interests 
of the Roman aristocrats, and to gather their attitude toward Augustus, 
his government, and his politics. (3) There is nothing in the per- 
sonality of Heraclides the Critic to give him significance in literature. 
His work, so far as we have it, consists of a portion of his Account 
of Greek Cities, written at the end of the third century B.C. It is a 
fragment of which the beginning and end are both lost, and it contains 
several serious lacunae. Yet to the historian of Athens it has a unique 
value in that it alone furnishes him with a bird's-eye view of the com- 
munity at that time; while to the Greek historian it has more signifi- 
cance than has, for example, the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
because of the light it throws upon the general condition of the 
country at the end of this dark century. 

Our conclusion is that a monument and a text have importance 
and significance for the historian for the same reason that an incident, 
or an institution, or a man has importance and significance in history. 
Their value is commensurate with the extent to which they in the 
one case reveal, and in the other influence, the action of the community 
in its entirety. Hence the historian is concerned in quite a peculiar 
way with that which shapes most drastically the life of an ethnic 
group — the operation of the state, and the activity of the statesman; 
though everything contributory must also obtain due attention. His 
office is thus distinguished from that of the philologue and archaeolo- 
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gist by the use which he plans to make of the materials of their common 
study. 

The student of ancient history has, accordingly, in the first place 
to discriminate between what has and what has not been influential — 
the domestic and the foreign situation being alike considered — in 
determining the formation of public sentiment, the growth and opera- 
tion of public institutions, and the resolutions of public men. How, 
it may be asked, is he to learn to do so ? The answer is, by experience. 
By experience, gained through noting, while reading with care a 
great work, the scale of values applied in the compositions of a master 
of history; through studying attentively the process by which a master 
selects the data which in his judgment contribute most to the solution 
of specific problems; through trying such composing and investigating 
for himself; and above all, for this alone gives liberty and the hope 
of excellence, through the incessant observation of the realities of 
modern public life. 

Moreover, the ancient historian has to perceive and make others 
perceive what is characteristic in the action, in each given community, 
of particular statesmen and of particular epochs. His task is not 
complete till he has done the like for each ancient people in turn; 
nor is it done then unless the individuality of each great age and each 
great leader is determined with reference to all the existing possibili- 
ties. This is an onerous requirement, but it is an imperative one for 
the best accomplishment; and the extent to which it has been met 
gives a fair measure of the greatness of the historian. It is suicidal for 
a prospective classical historian to aim to know classical history alone. 

Every historian is in a peculiar position with reference to the march 
of events which he is recording. So far as his materials permit — 
and no farther, for unlike a judge he does not have to reach a decision 
when the evidence is inadequate — he has to watch events as they are 
coming to be. Otherwise he cannot be just to the motives and embar- 
rassments of men and peoples. But at the same time he must look 
forward and determine from their issues — but again simply to the 
extent warranted by the materials at hand — what was really important 
or decisive in the given situations — the acts which produced significant 
and far-reaching results, whether for good or evil it is not for him to 
say, at any rate, not till the end of the entire development has been 
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reached. This position is, of course, one of superiority to each suc- 
ceeding agent, and even the beginner is enabled to sit in judgment on 
Hannibal; but it is one which requires great skill for its proper use. 
To make the proper compromise between each present and each future 
puts the severest demands upon the tact and insight of the historian 
and to take account of what is to come without retarding the action 
or thrusting the unknown upon the reader requires uncommon literary 
power. Here is involved the sublimation of the historian's art. Here, 
too, is where the ancient historian is most at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with his colleague in the mediaeval and modern, as distinguished 
from the recent, field. For he is sometimes in a position to know 
only the momentary situation, but more often he is allowed to ascertain 
merely the results reached — so defective is his record. This disad- 
vantage he can never wholly remove, but he can at least sharpen his 
perceptions and reduce the limit of error materially by watching 
developments in later times that are parallel to those which he is 
considering. A special obligation is thus imposed upon the student 
of ancient history to know mediaeval and modern history. 

A moment ago I alluded to the inability of the historian to say 
whether results reached were harmful or beneficial till the end of an 
entire development had come. If I were a modern historian I should, 
in all likelihood, have made the statement without any reservations 
whatsoever; for his point of view is still apt to be that everything 
began with the Germanic migrations, and that as yet no end is appar- 
ent. Or, if he is forced to take antiquity into account, he is apt to 
minimize the chasm in historical continuity, usually by depressing 
the ancient world. I would be the last to ignore the many bridges 
which led from the ancient world to the mediaeval and modern: they 
let across so much that was vital that ancient history is even more 
indispensable to the student of history than to the student of the 
classics; but it is at the same time self-evident to me that the culture 
of a thousand years' growth collapsed in the third century A.D., and 
the complex universal state of a thousand years' making collapsed 
in the fifth and seventh. Nor can I believe that the issue did not 
retard by perhaps a thousand years the progress of western civiliza- 
tion; for the life which the universal church took, spread, and 
preserved for centuries, on any historical estimate of the value of 
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human activities, was a morbid and unhealthy thing, incomparably 
inferior to that which the Roman Empire had expressed in its civil 
law. Here then was an end, and it was an evil one : it cast a shadow 
back over many generations. Its umbra and penumbra catch from 
afar the attention of the oncoming historian, and enable him to give 
a directness, concentration, and finality of treatment to his materials 
which are quite beyond the reach of his mediaeval and modern col- 
league. Hence there exists in the simplicity and unity of ancient his- 
tory, in the possibility, which there alone is found, of thinking through 
to the end a great historical development, an unanswerable argument 
for its study in years of maturity by all who aspire to excellence in 
history. 

Its problems, moreover, have been attacked with such vigor and 
intensity by those among the historians since the Renaissance who 
have the best claims to greatness — Gibbon, Niebuhr, Grote, Mommsen 
— that I do not hesitate to affirm that ancient history can still give 
the best schooling in the methods of historical composition; and 
this leadership it cannot lose till our mediaeval and modern " sons " are 
in a position to produce a work comparable in breadth of span, origi- 
nality of thought, mastery of the materials, and surety of judgment 
upon political, economic, religious, literary, artistic, and scientific 
problems with Eduard Meyer's Geschichte des Altertums. 

Historical-mindedness is not a boy's birthright. To him the prob- 
lem of free-will is apt to present itself, if it comes to him at all, as a 
purely theological question. The gold chains which, according to 
the poet, bind every way the whole round earth about the feet of God 
he is taught from the cradle to recognize and to understand at least 
darkly; but the chains of adamant which every way bind this broad 
world to each receding generation — and ultimately to Rome and 
Greece and the Orient and the days of neolithic and paleolithic men — 
he cannot perceive or appreciate except on acquiring much social and 
political experience. It is for this reason that a historical perspective 
formed without the study of antiquity in years of maturity oppresses 
the imagination by its monstrous foreshortening and leads astray even 
the most cautious historian as often as he generalizes. The remedy 
for this defect, which has become almost a characteristic of American 
work, is obvious. 
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There never was a time when the science of ancient history stood 
higher than now. It has given us — what never existed in antiquity — 
a history of Egypt and a history of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
Thanks to it we know infinitely more than did the best-informed 
men of Hadrian's time about the development of Greece and Rome. 
The best ancient historians of today stand distinctly above those of 
a generation ago. And there is reason to believe that progress will 
continue; for not for four hundred years have we acquired such a 
mass of new materials, the sifting of which has only just begun. 
Accordingly, to enter upon the study of ancient history is not to 
devote oneself to a decadent science, but to one in which the possi- 
bility now exists of attaining the highest excellence. 



